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THE LATE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
ITS PROBABLE BEARINGS ON THE PEACE OF EUROPE AND THE WORLD. 


France has once more been revolutionized in a day, virtually in an 
hour ; and an order of things, almost entirely new, has arisen on the sud- 
den ruin of her throne and hercharter. Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, 
crowned less than eighteen years ago by the people as the monarch of 
their choice, and for a long time exceedingly popular, has at length 
been compelled by a Parisian mob to flee in haste and terror from the 
country ; and from the midst of all this chaos, at the very acme of this 
whirlwind in the political elements, there emerges a Provisional 
Government, with some of the ablest and best men in France at its 
head, that stays the threatened effusion of blood, restores order in less 
than a week, and holds out to Europe the olive-branch of peace, and to 
France the promise of a republic akin to our own. 

A revolution truly marvellous ; but it comes not within our province, 
as associated friends of peace, to discuss its general character, or its 
probable results to France. It is no part of our business to inquire how 
far Christianity allows the use of brute force to restrain or punish 
wrong-doers, to enforce law, or preserve order, to sustain or to revolu- 
tionize government. No man, however, pretends to find in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures any countenance of what is termed the Right of Revo- 
lution, the alleged right of every community, not only without law, but 
against all law, to overthrow the established government by violence, 
and erect another upon its ruins. Still the cause of peace, restricted 
to the intercourse of nations, and aiming solely at the adjustment 
of their difficulties without a resort to the sword, does not concern 
itself with any such questions of internal policy, and considers only 
their bearings on the peace of the world. 

What will be the result of this movement on the question of peace, 
no human sagacity can at present (April 5,) foresee with any degree of 
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certainty ; and we confess ourselves in painful suspense between our 
hopes and our fears, Time alone can determine the point; and 
meanwhile the wise and the good will await its disclosures with not a lit- 
tle anxiety. Some aspects of this revolution are ominous of evils without 
measure or end. It was the work of a rabble, the creature of a Parisi- 
an mob, trampling on all law, sweeping away the whole structure of 
government at a blow or a shout, and thus opening the way for a per- 
fect anarchy, for the worst atrocities of the old French Revolution in 
1792. There was no form of law or order, no pretence of legal or 
constitutional right; but the idle and hungry canaille of Paris, thrown 
out of employ, and clamoring for bread, charging the hardships of 


their lot to the misconduct of their rulers, and hoping from a change » 


of the latter for an improvement of their own condition, rose in wrath 
against the government, and trampled it like mire under their feet. 
The champions of political reform had claimed the right to agitate that 
subject in a way which the government deemed unlawful, but were 
willing and actually proposed to have the question of its legality settled 
in the usual way by the courts of law. This fair and equitable appeal 
the reformers declined, and continued their agitation until the people, 
roused to phrenzy by the sacrifice of a few lives in the enforcement 
of law, and the support of order, rushed in overwhelming masses to 
the legislature, stopped all its proceedings by their threats of tiolence, 
and, having driven the majority from their seats, and refused to ack- 
nowledge the new king, or the new ministry, or any part of the exist- 
ing government, raised the shout for a republic. A few master-spirits 
of the minority in the legislature responded to this shout, and were al- 
lowed by the mob to call themselves, without any form of law, or 
claim of right beyond the dictation or permission of this rabble, the 
Provisional Government of France! Here was mobocracy with a 
witness ; a procedure compared with which the movement (1842) in 
Rhode Island stigmatized as the “* Dorr Rebellion,” was the perfection 
of law and order. ‘The reformers in Rhode Island demanded a change 
in their constitution, acknowledged by nearly all to be desirable ; and, 
in their efforts to bring it ebout, they proceeded for the most part in a 
legal and orderly way. They publicly proposed the change ; they dis- 
cussed it at popular meetings called for the purpose ; they chose dele- 
gates to frame a new constitution which they submitted to the people 
in due time for their acceptance or rejection; nor did they, until its 
adoption was secured through these forms of law, proceed to choose a 
new set of officers for the State, and induct them into office by the 
usual ceremonies. We could never sanction even this movement; 
but how different from the Jate revolution in France! Had a mob of 
twenty thousand men, scooped from the gutter, or rushing from work- 
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shops and groggeries, surrounded the State-House of Rhode Island 
without any previous vote or voice of the people as a body, without a 
single form of law, or claim of right save their own will, demanding 
with loaded muskets the ejection of all the leading executive officers, 
expelling the majority from their seats, and then permitting a few of 
their favorites ina somewhat meagre minority to put themselves at the 
head of affairs, to abolish the whole legislature at a blow, and intro- 
duce a new constitution with a single dash of their pen, we should have 
had a pretty close resemblance to this vaunted revolution by the rabble 
of Paris. 

But the thing itself is much better than its origin would indicate. 
We marvel at the degree of self-control, moderation and mercy, exer- 
cised by the revolutionary mob. They put some of the best men in 
France, or suffered them to put themselves, at the head of a provis- 
ional government founded in the main on correct principles ; and this 
government pro tempore, with the consent of their mobocratic constitu- 
ents, decreed at once a Republic, political and religious liberty to all, 
freedom of speech and the press, the elective franchise to every man 
over twenty-one years of age with the right of voting by secret ballot, 
the severance of the church from the state, and the abolition of all 
hereditary distinctions, and of slavery throughout the French colonies. 
Here are just and noble principles ; and, if the French people have the 
qualities requisite for carrying them into effect in a system of self- 
government, we have no fears for the result. We will hope for the 
best, but cannot repress our doubts whether France, or any country ex- 
cept our own, is yet prepared for a republican form of government. The 
pinch is yet to come, first when the nine hundred deputies meet to 
establish a definite form of government, and next when this govern- 
ment shall attempt, as it must, io enforce its laws against the will of 
such men as composed the late revolutionary mob of Paris. The 
principles on which that mob acted, are utterly subversive of all gov- 
ernment, and must, if not abandoned or suppressed, lead first to an- 
archy, and finally to despotism as its only cure. Such men as Dupont, 
Arago and Lamartine, probably mean to do what is substantially 
right; but time alone can determine whether the character of the 
French people will enable or permit them to carry out their wise and 
patriotic plans. 

Meanwhile the Provisional Government, speaking through Lamar- 
tine, its Foreign Secretary, has proclaimed to the world principles and 
dispositions which augur well for the continuance of peace. Speaking 
of “the principles which will henceforth direct the foreign policy of 
the French Government,” he says, “ the proclamation of the French 
Republic is not an act of aggression against any form of government 
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in the world. The monarchy and the republic are not, in the eyes of 
true Statesmen, absolute principles which are enemies to the death; 
they are contrasted to each other, but can live face to face, while they 
understand and respecteachother. * * War, then, is not the prin- 
ciple of the French Republic, as it became the fatal and glorious (?) 
necessity of the Republic in 1792. Between 1792 and 1848, there is 
halfa century. ‘To return, after the lapse of half a century, to the 
principle of 1792, or to the principles of conquest and of empire, 


would not be to advance, it would be to retrograde with the advance. 


of time. The revolution of yesterday is a step in advance, and not 
one backwards. The world and ourselves wish to march to fraternity 
and peace. * * Moreover, the sole interest of the consolidation 
and the duration of the Republic would inspire in the statesmen of 
France thoughts of peace. It is not the country that runs the greatest 
danger in war; it is liberty. War is almost always a dictatorship. Sol- 
diers forget institutions for men. ‘Thrones tempt the ambitious. Glory 
dazzles patriotism. ‘The prestige of a glorious name veils the attack 
upon the sovereignty of the nation. The Republic doubtless desires 
glory, but wishes it for itself, and not for Cesars or Napoleons. * * 
In fine, we proclaim the declaration of alliance and amity to all nations. 
If France feels conscientiously its part in the mission of freedom and 
civilization in the present age, there is not one of those words, (Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,) which means war. If Europe is pru- 
dent and just, there is not one of those words which does not signify 
peace.” i 

All this certainly looks hopeful for'the peace of Europe ; but France 
and the whole continent are so full of combustible materials, that a 
single spark may yet suffice in some evil hour to kindle the flames of 
a general war that shall put the world back a whole century. There 
is, indeed, a vast and cheering difference between this revolution, 
and that which in 1792 gave rise to the late terrible wars of Europe, 
one sincerely inclined to peace, while the other was madly fierce for 
war; and, if a similar deluge of evils should not sweep ere long over 
Christendom, it will, under God, be owing mainly-to the far greater 
prevalence and power of those pacific principles which the friends of 
peace have been laboring, ever since the fall of Napoleon, to diffuse 
through the civilized world. Had they all done their whole duty on 
this subject for the last thirty-five years, we might now have been 
morally sure of peace being preserved in spite of this and kindred 
revolutions in Europe ; and the aspects of the times both there and here 
call aloud upon all lovers of their country and their species to gird 
themselves in earnest for the prosecution of this noble, philanthropic 
enterprise with redoubled zeal and energy. 
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Peace Dreams. 


PEACE DREAMS. 


Tne following paragraphs were written for the Advocate years ago ; 
and, as the bloody scenes of the last two years have furnished such 
startling and humiliating confirmation of their truth, we think it well 
to publish them as a well-merited rebuke of those who have all along 
deemed themselves better peace men than almost any body else, 
perhaps because they had the sagacity to foresee that there was to be 
no more war, and that consequently all efforts in the cause of peace 
were entirely superfluous ! 


Not a few, who deem themselves very sagacious, some of them 
unfortunately at the helm of the press, imagine there is now little or 
no danger of any more wars in Christendom, and even tell us that the 
last battle between Christian nations has been fought. God grant it 
may be so; but these lazy predictions, “ faith without works,” are not 
the means of prevention, and may serve, by lulling the community inte 
a false, indolent security, to bring on the very evil we dread, and yet 
disregard. Much has been done, and with great success, to hold the 
war-demon in check ; but, though kennelled and chained, he still lives, 
and is ready at any moment for the work of slaughter and devastation. 
The war-spirit, though quiescent for a season, still pervades the great 
mass of minds in every country, and needs only a provocation sufficiently 
strong to rouse it into fury like that which lately whelmed all Europe 
in blood and fire. | 

It is a curious and instructive fact, that the tremendous wars con- 
sequent on the French Revolution, were preceded, according to Alison 
in his History of Europe, by the very same delusion on the part of 
men the most distinguished for learning and wisdom. “ It was a ger- 
erally received opinion,” says he, ** among the philosophers and states- 
men of this period, that society had at length assumed a settled and per- 
manent form ; that all the great causes of discord had been extinguish- 
ed; and that history would never again have to commemorate the vehe- 
ment contentions and tragic incidents which had arisen in an earlier pe- 
riod of human existence. Gibbon lamented (!) that the period of interest- 
ing incident was past, and that the modern historian would never again 
have to record the moving events and dismal catastrophes of ancient 
story. Such were the anticipations of the greatest men of the age, on 
the verge of a period destined to be illustrated by the blood of Robes- 
pierre, the constancy of Pitt, and the victories of Nelson; when the 
human race, mowed down by the merciless sword of Napoleon, was 
to spring up again with an elasticity almost equalling the far-famed 
rapidity of trans-atlantic (American) increase.” 

What a commentary on the blindness and credulity of those who 
now expect, because peace has continued nearly thirty years, it will 
continue forever. It may with God’s blessing on right means; but 
both the means and the blessing are indispensable to secure such a 
result; nor can the urgent necessity of both be too deeply impressed 
on the public mind in every Christian country. We ourselves have as 
iad 
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yet reached no real, permanent security against war. True, we are 
comparatively a peaceful people, and we have thus far adopted a policy 
remarkably pacific ; but the mass of our people are still saturated with 
the war-spirit, and might easily be roused into a war-excitement that 
would convulse the nation like a moral earthquake. God grant that 
the provocation may never come ; but, if it should, we shall expect to 
find our worst fears realized. 

Thus wrote one of our friends some five years ago; and now his 
forebodings are turned into realities, more deplorable than he predicted. 
Such a man, this very man, was denounced as an incendiary, for efforts 
and utterances like these, even by some conductors of the religious 
press claiming to be too wise to countenance such warnings! Honest 
men, we doubt not; but how strangely lacking either in knowledge, 
reflection or sagacity on this subject. Such men will be sure to say, 
when peace is restored between us and Mexico, ‘this certainly is our 
last war ; we have now burnt our fingers too much ever to thrust them 
into another fire of this sort.’ So far from this, our people will be far 
more ready to plunge into another war, and may even exult at the 
prospect of measuring lances with a power like England. 





OMENS OF GENERAL WAR. * 


Morat diseases are much more contagious than physical ; and the ter- 
rible epidemic of war, the great moral plague of the world, has now be- 
gun among ourselves a career of havoc and desolation, which may yet 
reach the utmost bounds of Christendom. This gangrene on the body- 
politic, this species of political cholera, does sometimes spread with 
fearful rapidity from nation to nation, from continent to continent, un- 
til its deadly miasma taints more or less the atmosphere of the whole 
world. 

Thus arose the late wars of Europe. The plague-spot appeared 
first in Paris ; and it is quite remarkable, that those twenty-two years 
of bloodshed and devastation started from the fiercely warlike repub- 
licans of France, the armed propagandists of freedom, with the motto 
and the war-cry, Peace to the cottage, and war to the palace. It was 
a species of belligerent philanthropy, an attempt to bless the world with 
the sword, very much as some madmen among ourselves would fain 
overrun all Mexico, bombarding her cities, and butchering her inhab- 
itants, plundering her treasures, and appropriating to ourselves her 


*This article, written several months before the report of the late revolution in 
France reached this country, was crowded out of our last number; but we think its sug- 
gestions are still needed, and may be useful. 
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entire territory, just for her benefit, for the extension there of our own 
privileges, our free and glorious institutions ! 

This war-spirit is alarmingly contagious ; and where or when it will 
stop, it is quite impossible to foresee, and vain to conjecture. It has 
spread over our own country like a hurricane of fire on one of our 
western prairies, or like a simoom sweeping over the sand-deserts of 
Arabia. It has waked here a wild, reckless spirit that will not down 
at the bidding of our wisest and best men. It is in embryo the very 
spirit of the French Revolution, a startling prognostic of similar atro- 
cities and horrors at a future day among ourselves. It has also called 
forth responses of sympathy and applause from multitudes of kindred 
war-spirits in the Old World; nor would it be at all surprising, if 
sparks from this magazine of mischief should ultimately kindle, in 
some one of a hundred ways that are possible, the flames of war all 
over Europe. Sucha result would accord with the long-cherished 
fears of our most thoughtful and sagacious men. ‘The next great con- 
flict has been expected to be a war of opinion and principle; a con- 
test between the claims of legitimacy, and the demands of popular free- 
dom ; between the ruling few, and the subject many ; between despot- 
ism and liberty. It matters little when or how such a strife begins ; 
there are lines enough of moral electricity to send its spirit through the 
civilized woild, and marshal these opposing forces very soon in 
battle-array. True, this spirit has not yet grasped the sword in Eu- 
rope ; but there are some ominous indications that it may ere long do 
so in earnest, and eventually involve the greater part of Christendom 
in the conflict. 

Look over Europe. The whole peninsula of Spain and Portugal, 
though nominally pacified for the time being, is still unsettled, and 
ready to plunge at once into commotion and conflict. The Pope, 
taking advantage of necessity, and yielding to the spirit of the age, is 
granting his subjects such privileges as may lead to increased demands, 
and spread the popular infection far and wide into the surrounding 
states. Austria, instigated by Russia, backed even by Prussia, and 
somewhat encouraged by France herself, is on the alert to repress this 
spirit of liberty, and resist alike its demands and its diffusion. The 
helm of Europe, too, may soon be in other hands. The master-minds, 
now at the head of its principal governments, cannot remain there 
long. Louis Philippe, pledged alike from necessity and choice to the 
preservation of general peace, and called by his admirers at home 
“the Napoleon of Peace,” is nearly seventy-five years old; ‘and there 
is much reason to fear, that his death may be the signal for commo- 
tion in France, and for conflict through Europe. It is said, that the 
law of Russia forbids any one man to hold the reins cf empire more 
than twenty-five years; a law that would dismiss Nicholas from the 
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throne in less than three years from this time; and such an event 
would also be likely to endanger the tranquillity and peace of Christen- 
dom. Meanwhile, England seems to be girding herself, by the in- 
crease of her military preparations, for some great crisis; and Swit- 
zerland, perched on her peculiar form of freedom in the very heart of 
Europe, is still in an unsettled and ominous condition. In such cir- 
cumstances, it surely would require little to kindle the flames of a war 
that might involve the whole continent for ten or twenty years, and 
thus put back the world’s progress, its evangelization and general 
improvement, one or two centuries ! 

A few years ago, we should have been much less inclined than we 
now are to such gloomy forebodings; but recent events in our own 
country, so suddenly outstripping all calculation, and all former belief, 
have forced us into deeper and wider inquiries on this subject. Five 
or even two years ago, nobody dreamed, that our people could be 
instigated to do what they have done in the present war, and much less 
to clamor for its continuance until, in bitter mockery of all our profes- 
sions, and of our whole policy hitherto, we subjugate and absorb all 
Mexico! We find, that we had all along been securely slumbering 
over a volcano of war-passions; and on such a volcano may all Chris- 
tendom now be sleeping in a security just as false, and as fatally de- 
ceptive. Let the war-spirit wake there as it has here; and no human 


sagacity can foresee how far it will spread, or where it will stay its — 


terrible ravages. 

God grant we may prove false prophets ; but certainly it is no time 
now for the friends of peace to sleep on their watch-towers. Let them 
at once open their eyes to the possible, if not probable dangers that 
hang over all Christendom, and gird themselves more zealously than 
ever to their work of rectifying popular sentiment on this subject, of 
warning the people against this worst of national evils, and of urging 
rulers to prevent its return, and supersede forever its alleged necessity, 
by the introduction of feasible and effective substitutes. It may be 
that we must work for such a result now or never. Perhaps Christen- 
dom, so far as respects the present question, is at this moment balanc- 
ing on the pivot of her destiny. This work ought to have been done 
long ago; and, had Europe in season spent in this cause the merest 
fraction of the twenty or thirty thousand millions she has lavished 
since the battle of Waterloo upon her war-system, even in peace, she 
would ere this have thrown around her a cordon of moral influences 
quite sufficient, and sure under God, to prevent the return of this scourge 
upon her. When, oh when will the men of this world, or even the 
Church of Christ, learn, in its fuilness and efficacy, the simple 
wisdom of the gospel, the timely application of its heaven-appointed 
remedy to prevent these terrible evils ? 
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War-Debts of Europe. 


WAR-DEBTS OF EUROPE.* 


A correEcT estimate of the debts of Europe is impossible ; first, because 
its governments often falsify the actual amount of their obligations; next, 
because the debts, even when reported, are frequently made up of items 
resembling thestreasury-notes of Sweden, which are said to have been 
issued without limit or computation; and finally, because the provincial 
debts, which form so large a part, especially in the South of Europe, are 
often omitted entirely from the account. An approxiuation to the truth 
is all we shall attempt; and, while copying from official estimates, which 
are sometimes studiously false, and generally underrated, we must leave 
the reader to make such allowances as the foregoing considerations may 
be thonght to justify or require. 

We shall not go much into the history of these debts. It would be a cu- 
rious, interesting and instructive inquiry; but we shall for the present con- 
fine ourselves for the most part to the amountand condition of those debts 
in 1840, and endeavor to show substantially their aggregate at that period. 
The lapse of six or eight years has probably made no great alteration. 

We cull them war-debts. So they are; they were contracted almost 
exclusively for war purposes; had there been no war, there would have 
been no debt; and, should the war-system be utterly discarded from all 
Europe, she could in fifty years, most of her States in far less time, pay off 
the last farthing of her enormous obligations, and start, unfettered and un- 


clogged, upon a new career of prosperity. 


1. Great Britain. — By the budget of 1840, the basis of the following 
table was afforded: 


Principal Funded Interest 
and and 
Unfunded. Management. 
Debt at the Revolution, in 1689, £664,263 £39,855 
Excess of debt contracted during the reign 
of William III. above debt paid off, 15,730,439 1,771,087 
Debt at the accession of Queen Anne, in 
1702, 16,394,702 1,310,942 
Debt contracted during Queen Anne’sreign, 37,750,661 2,040,416 
Debt at the accession of George L, in 1714, 54,145,363, 3,351,358 
Debt paid off during the reign of George I, | 
and above debt contracted, 2,053,125 1,133,807 
Debt at the accession of George IL, in 1727, 52,092,238 2,217,551 
Debt contracted from the accession of 
George IL, till the peace of Paris, in 1763, 
three years after the accession of Geo. IIL, 86,773,192 2.634,500 
Debt in 1763, 138,865,430 4,852,051 
Paid during peace, from 1763 to 1775, 10,281,795 380,480 
Debt at the commencement of the Ameri- 
can war, in 1775, 128,583.635 4,471,571 
Debt contracted during the American war, 121,267,993 4,980,201 


* For more extensive and minute information, see McGregor’s Commercial Legislation, 
McCulloch’s Statistical Dictionary, and Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for 1843, together 
with the Conversations Lexicon der Gegenwart. 
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Principal Funded Interest 
and and 

Unfunded. Management. 
Debt at the conclusion of the American war, 

in 1784, 249,851,628 9,451,772 

Paid during peace, from 1784 to 1793, 10,501,380 243,277 
Debt at the commencement of the French 

war, in 1793, 239,350,148 9,208,495 

Debt contracted during the French war, 601,500,343 22,829,679 
Total funded and unfunded debt on the Ist 
of February, 1817, when the English and 

Trish exchequers were consolidated, 840,850,491 32,038,291 
Debt cancelled from the Ist of February, 

1817, to the 5th of January, 1838, 48,544,049 2,576,763 
Debt and charge thereon, 5th of January, 

1838, 792,306,442 29,461,528 


Multiplying these figures by five to give their value in our currency, we 
shall get a more adequate view of the enormous debt still resting on Eng- 
land. Atthe close of her wars with Napoleon, it was more than £840,- 
000,000, or about $4,000,000,000 ; and nearly $150,000,000, more than our 
whole debt at the close of our Jast war, were annually expended for inter- 
est, and cost of management! About $600,000,000 were contracted, and 
probably a much larger sum was spent, during our Revolutionary War. 

It is surprising that any nation on earth should be able to stand under 
such a burden. No other one could; and this fact seems to be a matter 
of national pride. Nor could England herself, were not nearly the whole 
sum due to her own citizens, who are too rich to need anything more than 
the interest. No creditor of the government expects more at present; and 
so long as this shall be promptly paid, these stocks will doubtless retain 
their credit. 

A day of reckoning, however, must come sooner or later ; and a terri- 
ble day it may prove to England, or at Jeast to her moneyed aristocracy. 
Every effort to liquidate her debt hes thus far proved a signal failure. 
‘Sinking funds have been devised, which have augmented the debt by 
the operations which were meant to lessen it, and, after serving as reser- 
voirs for the support of extravagant appropriations, have been exhausted 
and broken up. Compensatory taxes have been imposed, whose revenue 
has been seized as the security of a new debt, and not for the liquidation 
of the old. Even within the last few years, within which the preceding 
table has not been carried, the expenditures of the realm, notwithstanding 
the annual absorption of bullion from India, notwithstanding the occasional 
extortion of tribute from China, have fallen without the revenue. Sir 
Robert Peel, whose boldness in meeting the danger of national bankruptcy 
was as commendable as his candor in avowing it, gave proof of the ex- 
hausted state of the sources of revenue by his adoption of the income tax ; 
a tax which Mr. Addington feared,to enforce during the worst stages of 
the continental struggle, and whiéh Mr. Fox, in the parenthesis of his 
short though brilliant administration, was unable to extend. It must be 
recollected that the extinguishment of the funded debt must be the work 
of years; that ten millions a year, appropriated specifically to its liquida- 
tion, would not accomplish the whole task till eighty years were passed ; 
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and that, s‘ far from there being a surplus at present of that amount, there 
is almost a corresponding deficit.” 

The credit of England is at present good; but we doubt whether the 
people, however well-disposed her rulers may now be, will not one day 
refuse to pay her immense debt. Some of her most illustrious statesmen 
long ago set an example of nativnal ill-faith. Between 1716 and 1727, the 
interest then accruing on the funded debt, was reduced from six per cent. 
to three and a half; and William Pitt himself took the sinking fund that 
was pledged to public creditors, and applied it to the current wants of the 
government. Here was the essence of repudiation; and such examples the 
people may one day apply to the whole national debt, and utterly refuse 
the taxes necessary for its liquidation, or even for the payment of its in- 
terest. The masses are fast rising into power; and, when they shall hold 
the helm of government, we may expect a decided majority to reason, as 
some of them already do, in the following strain: “ Have I a right to bor- 
row money of John, and mortgage the industry of William to pay, without 
his consent or knowledge 2. Would he be under any moral obligation,to 
pay it, if 1 did? Yet the national debt of England rests solely on the sup- 
position, that I have that right, and that he is morally bound to pay. A 
few men in this nation, years ago, contracted a debt to enable them to 
send out their cockaded cut-throats and legalized assassins, to butcher in- 
nocent men, women and children, up and down in the earth, and pledged 
the industry of posterity forever to pay that debt, and to redeem that 
pledge. Is that posterity under any obligation to pay it? No. It is their 
duty to repudiate that debt at once and forever. Destroy the credit of the 
nation! A glorious thing it would be for humanity and for Christianity, if no 
nation on earth could be trusted to the amount of a farthing. Not an indi- 
vidual in this kingdom feels any responsibility to pay that debt, contracted 
to plunder and murder. I hope the people will repudiate. Duty to God and 
man demands its repudiation. Let a nation have no credit, and be unable 
to borrow money; and there could be no armies and navies, and no mur- 
dering wars. Mind, now, a man has no right to repudiate a debt contracted 
by himself, with his own knowledge and consent, and for his own use. 
Each man is morally bound to pay such debts, I believe. But no man is 
morally bound to pay a debt imposed on him without his knowledge or 
consent. No matter for what the debt is contracted, or by whom, he is 
not bound to pay it, and he ought to refuse to pay, that the system of na- 
tional debt and national credit may be destroyed forever. That day must 
come to England. Her debt must and will be repudiated by the people. 
Quicker the better.” 

There is, however, one important benefit resulting from this debt. It 
makes England reluctant to engage in war; and Canning and Brougham 
used to say, that she was under bonds in the sum of £800,000,000 to keep 
the peace. Even she could not sustain another series of wars like those 
she waged against N apoleon and the French. There is no alternative but 
peace, or utter bankruptcy and ruin. 
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II. France. — By the statement of Osiander, the French debt, in 1830, 
comprised 3,273, 3453, 240 franes at five per cent., 22,846,111 at four anda 
half per cent , 28,7 76, 390 at four per cent., and 1,180,640,133 at three per 
cent., making nltoge ‘ther 4,515,605,834 franes, a large portion of which was 
in process of rapid liquidation. In 1889, the interest charged on account 
of the public delj consisted of the following items, the principal of which 
has since then rgmained stationary : 








¢ Francs. 

Interest on 5 per cent. stock, 147,096,672 
Interest on 5 1-2 per cent. stock, 1,026,600 
Interest on 4 per cent. stock, 10,464,412 
Interest on 3 per cent. stock, 34 498,015 
Sinking fund per cent. stock, 44,616,465 
Interest and sinking fund on loans for bridges and canals, 9,940,000 
oT debt and sinking fund, 247,642,162 
Interest of cajitaux des cautionnements, _ 9,000,000 
«Floating de‘bis, 10,000.000 
Annuities, or dette viagen, 4,656,000 
Pensions, ; 60,186,130 
Total, 331,484,292 


‘The ration: al debt of France was a main instrument in bringing on the 
revolution ; ; and the ancient dynasty, and the entailed encumbrances of the 
empire, ivere thrown off together. But the repudiation of the national debt 
was muth more the work of the court than of the revolutionists. Neckar 
proposed to reduce it by severe economy in the palace, and temporary 
sacrifices by the nation; but while the people signified their assent, Louis 
XVL, always waiting to surrender till the period when capitulation was 
too late, rejected both plan and premier. When the deed was done, the 
error was discovered; but the king, when Neckar was at last recalled, 
found that the pojrilar consent to any thing else but regal retrenchment, 
had been retracted. The debt was wiped away by a transfer of securities, 
as it was styled; and those who doubted the capacity of France to sustain 
it, lived to experience the prompt assumption and ready payment of six 
times its amount, during the more acceptable days of Napoleon. 

Notwithstanding, however, the dishonor of ber old obligations, we can- 
not but consider the present debt of France as based on a more secure 
foundation than that of her immediate neighbors. She resorted to repu- 
diation under the concurrence of accidents, whose repetition it is almost 
absurd to imagine. The French debt fell in the chasm which opened 
between the monarchy and the empire. That a chasm so fearful and so 
profound can exist again, seems improbable.’ 

Of the power of France to pay the debt, there is no doubt. By acalcu- 
Jation which we shall exhibit at the close of this article, it will be seen 
that the average of her debt to her population is only one-sixth of what it 
is in Great Britain. It will.be observed, also, that the wealth of France is 
not, and cannot be, fictitious; that it is founded on the agricultural and 
manufacturing facilities of the realm; that, in face of commercial disad- 
vantages, it lias steadily increased; and that, as fresh commercial facilities 
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are opened, it will steadily increase. The total value of the annual pro- 
ducts of the mines and manufactures of France, is estimated at 2,000,000,- 
000 francs. The entire debt in January 1, 1839, amounted to 4,457,736,996 
francs. The yearly interest of the debt absorbs, at present, about one-third 
the yearly revenue of the kingdom, which is rated at about 1.100,000,000. 
The English debt swallows up in interest more than one-half of the reve- 
nue out of which it is tc be supported. — Manuel de Bourse, Paris, 1840. 


Ill. Russra. — So scattered are the chief reservoirs of wealth throughout 
the Russian empire, that the aggregate revenue drawn for the support of 
the state, is small in comparison to the great bulk of the country from 
which it issues. The moderate income of the crown has checked both 
the emperors from borrowing, and capitalists from lending to a large 
amount. The public revenue of the empire is rated at 380,000,000 rubles 
a year, or about $75,000,000. ‘The taxes are partly farmed at a great dis- 
count, and partly collected by military agents at a vast expense ; so that 
one-third of the stream is absorbed by the channel through which: it pas- 
ses. In times of peace, the two sides of the account are balanced ; but in 
case of war, or intestine disturbance, the scale of receipts rises in propor- 
tion as that of expenditure is forced downwards. 

It is impossible to ascertain the precise amount of the Russian debt. 
McCulloch puts it at 956,337,574 rubles; but the Conversations Lexicon 
says it amounted, in 1840, to 263,634,881 of funded debt, and 595,776,310 
of treasury notes; in all, 869,411,191 rubles. 


IV. Tur Nerserianps. — Next to Great Britain, there is no country 
which feeis more heavily the burden of taxation than that whichis now 
included in the kingdom of Holland. The ways and means for 1840 were 
estimated at 56,386,298 florins, under which head was estimated the sum 
of 11,220,000 florins, which it was expected would be furnished by the 
colonies. It cannot be much wondered that Holland, whose merchants 
were for a Jong time the principal creditors in Europe, should be the state 
which is, through its government, most greatly indebted. ‘The interest of 
money at home was exceedingly small, scarcely exceeding, on an average, 
two and a half per cent. ; and the capitalist, therefore, searched abroad for 
investments which might render him a profitable return. To America 
during the revolutionary war, to France at the same period, as well as at 
her subsequent more terrible necessities, the citizens of the low countries 
extended the most ample loans. Wherever interest mounted over three 
per cent., might be seen the Dutch skipper. On the jungles of India, on 
the canals of China, in the streets of New Amsterdam, as well as on the 
dikes of Holland, might be seen the fruitssof Dutch industry and enter- 
prise. 

In the Holland side of the low countries, however, the creditor interests 
seem giving way to the debtor. The national debt, according to the re- 
port of the minister of the finances in October 1840, amounted to 800,- 
£00,000 German dollars, or $266 to each of its inhabitants, being a ratio 
the greatest that can be found among debt-incurring nations. The debt 
of Belgium was rated, in 1840, at 120,000,000 German dollars. 
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The ultimate solvency of Holland has been placed in strong doubt by 
the more recent reports of the minister of finance. “Since 1830,” says 
McCulloch, “ the expenses of the state have almost uniformly exceeded 
the income; and there has been, in consequence, a constant increase of 
national debt. The Dutch are too sagacious a people not to see in what 

this state of things must end; and hence the growing dissatisfaction with 

the budgets. A nation may advantageously (? ) contract debt during war; 

but a nation, unable during peace to provide for her expenditure, must 

either retrench, or prepare for bankruptcy, or perhaps revolution.” Retrench- 

ment has been tried, but tried in vain. Retrenchment, when brought to 

bear on the interest of a debt already incurred, is next to repudiation ; and 

though it was adopted by Great Britain after the accession of the Hanover 

family, it will be long before a measure so dishonest will be repeated. 

The interest on the Dutch loans amounts, on an average, but to three and 

a half per cent.; yet, small as it is, it cannot be paid without encountering 

fresh obligations. New debts are incurred to pay the old ones; and it is 

clear that, unless some untried experiment be adopted, the top of the ladder 

will soon be reached. ‘The Dutch have, undoubtedly, struggled manfully 

against the difficulties in their path. They have cut down the perquisites 

of royalty so low, that their king is not much more than a head burgo- 

master; and they have pared away the protective duties, with which their 

home produce was coated, till the maximum amount of revenue has been 

procured. Go farther, they cannot. Their government they cannot farther 

change without revolution; and, if their tariff should be reduced much 

more, it will cease toexistaltogether. ‘The bankruptcy of a nation, which, 

for nearly a century, was at the head of the commerce of the world, whose 

character for integrity, for soundness, and for wealth, has existed as long 

as its national independence, is a spectacle which carries with it a moral, ° 
whose meaning is but too clear. Dr. Paley told one of his friends, that he 

always made his wife and daughters shop with ready money, as it formed 

so good a check upon the imagination. It would have been well if a 

similar rule had been made imperative upon Great Britain, upon Holland, 

and upon these United States, when they employed themselves either with 

war or internal improvements. Let all nations adopt the maxim of “ pay- 

ing as they go;” and there would be few, if any more wars. 


V. Sparx. — Her profligacy in repudiating or evading her obligations, 
renders it impossible to say how much her present debt is. Her revenue 
is estimated at 850,000,000 reals, or about $45,000,000. No ministry gives 
a true report. According to the semi-official statements brought out as far 
as October, 1841, the total debt of Spain amounted to 14,160,968,047 reals, 
or about $775,000,000, of which sum the internal debt amounted to 8,318,- 
985,279 reals, and the external debt of every description to 5,841,982,768 
reals, or very near $316,000,000. A large amount of the sum total is due 
to the English, though the interest has not been paid for a long period of 
time. 

The debt of Spain is owing to governmental mismanagement, rather 
than to national poverty. We believe that, under a prudent and perma- 
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nent administration, Spain would not only be able to recover her past 
position, but to redeem her dishonored obligations. Vast are her resour- 
ces, and powerful her people. ‘The value of the unsold national property 
belonging to the state, was estimated by Senor Mendizabel, on the 22d day 
of May, 1840, at nearly $480,000,000; and as sales were effected in the 
following year to the amount of $80,000,000, its value is still to be rated 
at $400,000,000, the whole of which is pledged to the liquidation of the 
national debt. 


VI. Porrucat. — The financial position of Portugal is not less obscure 
than thatof Spain. By the budget of February, 1840, the income of the 
realm was rated at $8,000,000, and its expenditures, including $2,300,000 
for the payment of interest due on foreign bonds, at $11,000,000. The 
whole debt, according to the aggregate estimate we shall produce at the 
close of this paper, amounts to 144,500,000 German dollars. 


VII. Denmark. — Until 1835, the Danish government had given to the 
world no credible account of its indebtedness; and even at present, not- 
withstanding the expositions which have since been made, the inquirer 
will find himself involved in obscurity. The first reports of the minister 
of finance displayed the most extraordinary discrepancy between the re- 
ceipts and the expenditures of the government; and though of late there 
has been a considerable approach to accuracy, there are still statements 
put forth at Copenhagen which it is difficult to comprehend. At the end 
of 1839, the national debt was estimated at 62,786,804 rix dollars unfunded 
debt, 5,390,385 funded debt, and 1,423,841 annuities; the internal debt 
being estimated at 69,601,031 rix dollars. ‘The whole amount may be val- 
ved at 124,821,030 rix dollars. 


VIII. Swepen anv Norway. — The Swedish debt has never been fund- 
ed, and consists principally of treasury notes which have been issued 
without regard to system or limit. Norway presents a spectacle which, 
for order and solvency, is unequalled on the face of the globe. Fora long 
time her expenses and her revenue were so carefully managed as to chime 
precisely ; and of later years, so great have been their retrenchments, and 
so economical the regulations of her treasury, that there has been annually 
a considerable surplus remaining for the liquidation of the few national 
incumbrances which have been permitted to arise. The two and three- 
quarter millions of dollars debt, will, under such auspices, speedily melt 
away; and the permanent excess of income over expenditures, amounts 
to $100,000. 


IX. Irary.— Of the indebtedness of the different Italian states, it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to speak with accuracy. The Papal do- 
mains, taking the most favorable estimates, are heavily embarrassed. Ac- 
cording to Bowring’s statements, which were. compiled from authorities the 
most indulgent, the yearly deficit, in 1839, amounted to 854,000 scudo, out 
of not quite 8,000,000 scudo income. The collected debt amounts to 50,- 
000,000 scudo, or about $60,000,000. The debt of Naples amounts to 
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about 108,000,000 ducats. The debt of Sardinia amounts to 87,000,000 
crowns, the corresponding income to 45,000,000. 


X. The Austrian debt, in 1840, consisted of the following items: The 
old debt of 1817 amounted to 243,200,000 convention florins, in addition 
to which must be enumerated loans of 350,000,000, making the sum total, 
733,200,000 convention florins. So that the actual debt, in 1841, must be 
rated 565,518,218 convention florins. The exertions of the Austrian gov- 
ernment in the removal of its debt, have been most commendable; and a 
few years of peace will be able to remove the greater part of that which 
still remains. The yearly income amounts to 240,000,000 convention 
florins. 


XI. Prussia. — Frederick the Great, after a life devoted to wars the 
most extended, and improvements the most useful, left behind him a 
treasury filled with gold, and unincumbered with debt. During the neces- 
sities of the French invasion, however, Prussia was forced to borrow most 
largely at a heavy interest, and a debt was contracted which, by means of 
steady and successful retrenchment, was reduced, in 1840, to 130,000,000 
rix doilars. ‘The Prussian disbursements of 1836 amounted to $52,681,- 
000, of which a considerable fraction was devoted to the sinking of the 
principal, as well as to the payment of the interest of the national debt. 


XIL. The treasury of Bavaria is in a condition as prosperous as that of 
aby of its sister states. ‘The average income of 1836 and 1837, amounted 
to 33,472,889 florins, leaving, in two years, a surplus of 11,418,638 florins, 
On October 1, 1838, the national debt amounted to 126,550,907 florins, 
and one-third of the income of the state was devoted to the payment of its 
interest, and the liquidation of its principal. 


XII. The kingdom of Saxony has also recovered from the embarrass- 
ments which were occasioned by the wars of the French revolution. Its 
receipts are, yearly, about $5,000,000, yielding a permanent surplus for 
the extinction of the national debt, which, in 1838, amounted to $10,926,- 
456, which is increased by $3,000,000 of government paper. 


XIV. The Hanoverian debt, in 1838, was about $19,500,000, for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal of which, $1,300,000 are annually appropri- 
ated. 


XV. The debt of Wurtemberg, in 1838, amounted to $24,364,202. 
We need not give in detai] the debts of minor states, but shall subjoin 
a table of them all, that will show ata glance their general condition in 
or near 1840, 
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ea 1848. | 
A SUMMARY OF EUROPEAN DEBTS. 
Country. Debts. Inhabitants. Average to 
each Inhabitant. 
Holland, $800,000,000 3,000,000 $266 67-100 
England, 5,096,000,000 25,000,000 222 24-100 
Frankfort, 5,000,000 55,000 90 91-100 
France, 1,800,000,000 33,000,000 54 55-100 
Bremen, 3,000,000 55,000 54 55-100 
Hamburg, . 7,000,000 155,000 45 16-100 
Denmark, , 93,000,000 2,100,000 44 57-100 
Greece, ° 44,000,000 1,000,000 44 00-100 
Portugal, ° 144,000,000 3,800,000 38 63-100 
Lubec, . 1,700,000 45,000 37 78-100 
Spain, 467,000,000 13,000,000 35 92-100 
Austria, 380,000,000 12,000,000 31 67-100 
Belgium, 120,000,000 4,000,000 30 00-100 
Papal States, 67,000,000 2,500,000 26 80-100 
Hesse-Hamburg, : 587,000 25,000 23 48-100 
Saxe-Meininger, 3,000,000 140,000 21 43-100 
Anhalt-Kothen, 800,000 39,000 20 51-100 
Brunswick, 5,000,000 260,000 19 23-100 
Bavaria, 72,350,000 4,250,000 17 00-100 
Naples, 126,000,000 7,600,000 16 58-100 
Saxe-Weimar,. . ° 3,000,000 240,000 12 50-100 
Hanover, 19,000,000 1,700,000 11 47-100 
Prussia, ; . 150,000,000 13,500,000 1] 11-100 
Russia and Poland, 545,000,000 60,000,000 9 09-100 
Baden, 11,000,000 1,250,000 8 80-100 
Wurtemberg, 14,000,000 1,600,000 8 75-100 
Parma, ‘ 3,700,000 430,000 8 60-100 
Hesse- Darmstadt, 6,250,000 800,000 7 81-100 
Modena, 3,000,000 403,000 7 44-100 
Sardinia, 32,000,000 4,500,000 7 11-100 
Saxony, . 11,000,000 1,700,000 6 47-100 
Saxe-Altenburg, 700,000 120,000 5 83-100 
Norway, , 4,125,000 1,000,000 4 13-100 
Mecklenburg, 2,000,000 600, 3 38-100 
Saxe-Coburg, 1,600,000 
Hesse-Cassel, “1,256,000 700,000 1 79-100 
Schwarzburg, 150,000 116,000 1 29-100 
$10,499,710,000 #201,053,000 $52 23 ave. 


These estimates are given in German dollars, equal to about eighty-two 
cents each ; but if we make due allowance for the countries omitted, and 
for estimates below the truth, the sum total of European debts in 1840, 
would probably, be not less than the same number of Spanish dollars, and 
certainly not less than that for all Christendom. Ten THOUSAND MILLIONS! 
what an amount of war-debt for a single quarter of the globe! five times 
#s much as all the coin in the world at the period of its greatest abun- 
dance ; the bare interest at six per cent., 600,000,000 a year, nearly two 
millions a day, and more than two hundred times as much as all Christ- 
endom is giving annually for the spread of the gospel; a sum sufficient in 
Spanish dollars, to load 250,000 wagons with fifty thousand dollars each ; 
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and the wagons, five rods apart, would stretch more than three thousand 
miles ! 

Is it not time for our own country to take warning from such examples? 
We can, if we will, avoid this enormous load of debt which is continually 
crippling the prosperity of the Old World, and likely to keep the mass of 
its people for ages, if not forever, in abject and suffering poverty. War 
was the origin not only of their debts, but of nearly all the other evils 
under which they are now groaning; and if we would escape a similar 
fate, we musi set ourselves against war as our deadliest foe, and cultivate 
peace as indispensable to our prosperity and happiness. 
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DEBT FROM THE MEXICAN WAR. 








A wIDELy circulated article on this subject, from the pen of Prof. 
Amasa Walker, has points so strong, and so well put to the common sense 
of the people, that we cannot refrain from quoting the substance : 


If the war between the United States and Mexico should be closed this 
year, 1848, the whole amount of the debt of the former, when finally fund- 
ed, could not be less than 150 millions of dollars. All concur in this 
estimate, as the lowest that can be reasonably entertained.’ This debt 
cannot be paid off at once. Our national expenditures will be, for a long 
series of years, greatly augmented by this war. Our army has been much 
enlarged, and a host of officers have received appointments, and a large 
pension list has been created. A long and dangerous frontier will require 
a military force hitherto unknown in this country. The consequence of 
all this will necessarily be, that our annual expenditures will well nigh 
equal our revenues, and leave but little towards paying off the debt, with 
the addition of the millions of dollars in interest which must be paid annu- 
ally. We may safely assume that the whole debt will not be paid off ina 
less average period than twelve anda half years, equivalent to 25 years’ 
equal instalments. This is avery favorable supposition. Now, then, if 
the national debt is 150,000,000 
12 1-2 years’ interest, which must be paid on it at 6 per cent. is, 112,500,000 
Whole amount which government must collect of the people, 262,500,000 * 
But this is not all the people must pay, as we shall see if we examine the 
manner in which they pay it. 

The whole revenue is raised by duties charged on foreign goods, which 
the importer pays in the first instance, and then charges upon the cost of 
his goods, together with a profit on the duties, and then sells to the jobber, 
who in turn charges a profit on the whole cost, including the duties, and 
sells to the retailer, who again charges his profit upon the whole, and 
sells to the consumer, who foots the bill, paying all the cost, all the duties, 
and all the profits charged upon each. 

What then will it cost the gocd hard-working people (for the tax being 
upon articles consumed, nine-tenths of it will come out of the laboring 
classes,) to pay off these glory bills ? : 
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We then have the clever sum of 350 mILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Which at 
the lowest calculation, the people will he compelled to pay!! And this 
enormous taxation is not to be assessed on property, but upon mouths and 
backs; and the man who has the most mouths to feed, and backs to clothe, 
has got to pay the most of the debt; not the man who has got the most 
real estate, and stocks, and money !! 

Now, let us see how large an invoice of produce and labor would be re- 
quired to bring the dollars to pay with. Say then, 

1 million wagon loads of wheat, 50 bu. each, 50,000,000 bu., 

at 75, which is as much as the farmer gets on an average, —37,500,000 

2 million loads of Indian corn, 50 bu. each, 100,000,000 bu., 





at 40 40,000,000 
1 million loads of oats, 70 bu. each, 70,000,000 bu., at 30 21,000,000 
1 million fat hogs, at $15 each 15,006,000 
500,000 fat cattle, at $30 each 15,000,000 
500,000 bales cotton, at £40 20,000,000 
10 million pounds tobacco, at 10 cts. 1,000,000 
200 million yards cotton cloth, at 10 cents 20,000,000 
2 million yards woollen cloth, at $3 6,000,000 
20 million pairs of shoes, large and small, at $1 20.000,000 
2 million pairs boots, $3 6,000,000 
80 million HARD Days’ work by laborers on buildings, land, 
railroads, &c., at $1 a day 80,000,000 
20 millions of do. by mechanics, $1,50 30,000,000 
60 millions of do., by laboring women as domestics in families, 
30 cts. 18,000,000 
20 millions of do., by women in factories, by sempstresses, 
and the like, 40 cts. per day 8,000.000 
3 million do., by seamen, $1 3,000,000 
5 million gallons oil, different quality, 80 cents 4,000,000 
500,000 quintals fish, $3 1,500,000 
100,000 doz. hats, $40 4,000,000 
$350,000,000 


So much of the produce and labor of the nation will be required to 
settle up this “little war” with Mexico, for the recovery of a debt of two or 
three millions of dollars! But all this will not “settle up” the misery, 
the demoralization, the national dishonor of this war ! 


—_—s™ 


MEXICAN ACCOUNTS OF THE WAR. 








Atmost every syllable, hitherto published in our pages respecting this 
war against Mexico, has been from witnesses on our own side; but deem- 
ing it fuirto hear the other side also, we quote a few specimens of the way 
in which the Mexicans, even the most trustworthy, speak of us, and of 
what our agents have done in this crusade of vengeance. We quote from 
no idle rumors, or vulgar gossip of the rabble, but from grave and solemn 
documents sent forth by some of the first men in Mexico, such as the of- 
ficials of Vera Cruz, and the clergy of Potosi; witnesses more worthy of 
credence and respect than nine-tenths of the letter-writers on our side, 
from whom we have confessedly derived nearly all we know, or suppose 
we know, respecting the details of this war. 

“The Cabinet at Washington have determined to perpetrate a crime 
horrible in the present age, and rare in the annals of the whole world. 
Ambitious to extend their power, they have not hesitated to violate toward 
the gentle society of Mexico, the most sacred of human rights. In their 
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wild delirium, they behold with raving thirst the opulence of our temples, 
the richness of our churches, the magnificence of our homesteads, the an- 
gelic beauty of our weaker sex, the immense and inexhaustible treasures of 
our mountains, the fertility of our fields, and the beautiful variety of our 
climate ; and, ever the implacable enemies of our race and origin, they 
have taken rapid steps to extinguish our name, and possess themselves of 
all these precious gifts.” They refer to “the thousand and ten thousand 
assassinations committed” by our troops; “ multitudes of Mexicans wan- 
dering in the woods, and pursued like wild beasts in their own country, 
robbed of their property, and driven from their families; the multitude of 
peaceable and honorable men, who have been insulted, seized and beaten 
in presence even of a beloved daughter, or idolized wife ; the proud bar- 
barity, the shameless cruelty required to burn the village, to slay the sim- 
pleustic, the feeble woman and the innocent child, as we beheld at Agua 
Nueva, Hidalgo, and other towns of the North.” 


After these specifications, they proceed to speak of us as “ covetous and 
barbarous Vandals — barbarous conquerors — a horde of robbers destitute 
of humanity, monsters who bid defiance to the laws of nature — Vandals 
vomited from hell to scourge the nations.” Weare represented as “ worship- 
ping no god but gold, and aspiring to no happiness but the gratification of 
our brutal passions ;” as ready “to insult, rob and contemn God in his 
holy temple ;” as “ heretic adventurers who would defile their magnifi- 
cent temples, destroy their venerated images, and trample on their God.” 
Such assertions they back with the most confident appeals. “ Yes, com- 
patriots! our religion, our country, our liberty, our lives, our families, our 
property — nothing, nothing is respected. If they spare even our exist- 
ence, it is merely for the purpose of turning it to profit in the unhappy 
condition of slavery; and finally, they will endeavor to blot our name from 
the catalogue of nations. Your daughters and your wives will be seized 
in your sight, and made victims to lascivious passions, even in the streets 
and public places. Your tender sons will expire on the points of their 
swords and bayonets; you yourselves will be seized, and bound Jike brut- 
ish beasts for the dungeons of slavery ; and savage men, filthy prostitutes, 
and wild beasts will come and enjoy the comforts and delicacies of your 
homes.” Pretty decisive proof at Jeast, that we are not the only people in 
the world, who can, at a pinch, both rail and swagger. 


In their account of the capture of Vera Cruz, the Mexicans say: — 
“Days and dark nights passed, and the enemy did not approach our 
walls; remaining concealed behind his works, and selecting, as was most 
agreeable to him, and most in accordance with his character, the barbar- 
ous manner of assassinating the unoffending and defenceless citizens by a 
barbarous bombardment of the city in the most horrible manuer, directing 
his first shots to the powder magazine, to the quarter of hospitals of char- 
ity, to the hospitals for wounded, and to the points he set on fire, where it 
was believed the public authorities would assemble with persons to put it 
out, to the bakers’ houses, designated by their chimneys, and during the 
night raining over the entire city bombs whose height was perfectly grad- 
uated with the time of explosion, that they might unite in falling, and thus 
cause the maximum destruction. Such infamous proceedings indicated 
from the first day the cowardice of the enemy. His first victims were 
women and children, followed by whole families perishing from the effects 
of the explosion, or under the ruins of their dwellings. In a short time 
the hospitals were crowded with the wounded, the dead being simultane- 
ously buried. ‘The bombs entered the walls of the church of Santo Do- 
mingo, killing the unfortunate wounded, frightening away the nurses and 
doctors, who, after arriving with haste and risk at the church of San Fran- 
cisco, and the chapel of the third order, encountered the same dismal fate, 
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as well as at the hospitals of Belen and Loretto, where it is well ascer- 
tained, one bomb assassinated 19 innocent persons. In all quarters per- 
ished unfortunate persons, seeking a shelter from this frightful desolation, 
while the wounded retaining strength enough to raise themselves, flying 
as cripples, and sprinkling the streets with their blood. 

At the second day of the bombardment, we were without bread or meat, 
reduced to a ration of beans, eaten at midnight, beneath a shower of fire, 
and the light issuing from the projectiles. By this time, all the buildings 
from La Mercerd to the Parraquia were reduced to ashes, and the impass- 
able streets filled with ruins, stones and projectiles. ‘The citizens had pro- 
gressively removed to the claleta side, where, up to this time, less destruc- 
tion had happened, taking shelter in the streets and entries, in such num- 
bers that there was only room to stand on their feet. But the third day 
the eneiny alternately scattered their shot, and now every spot was a place 
of danger. ‘This was the actual condition of the desolate families, suffer- 
ing so much anguish, without advice, hope, sleep or food, engaged solely 
in preserving their lives, yet more aggravated by the reflection of the un- 
certain fate of their sons and brothers, remaining on the fortifications, who 
in turn sympathized with this condition of their parents, known to be sub- 
jected to the explosion of every bomb upon their own habitation. Most of 
the families, whose houses had been destroyed, had lost everything, all 
the property remaining to them being the clothes on their backs, because 
what the flames did not consume, was buried under the ruins, Hundreds 
of persons, as well as fathers of numerous families of children, heretofore 
relying upon certain incomes, to-day find themselves without a bed to lie 
upon, without covering or clothing to shelter them, and without any 
victuals. 

We are yet ignorant of the exact number of our killed and wounded, 
but by the best data obtained, estimate both at not less than one thousand 
persous. The damage done to dwellings and edifices is five or six million 
dollars, which cannot be repaired for many years. These recollections 
fill the heart with bitterness, and the details, which we omit, will excite 
horror, when published by better pens. Having been a target during five 
entire days for six thousand or more projectiles, which separated when 
they exploded, forming, without counting the stones and rubbish thrown 
up, other elenients of destruction to the amount of 2,500,000 shots. After 
sustaining this attack, we remain reduced to the most frightful misery, with- 
out any one knowing how to-morrow to feed his family.” 

It is thus our rulers have been trying to “conquer a peace,” and make 
the Mexicans our friends! Here is a glimpse of the spirit we have roused 
towards us, not merely among the degraded, semi-barbarous rabble of 
Mexico, but among her best, most cultivated and most influential citizens. 
We take these accounts to be highly colored, yet presume them worthy 
of nearly, if not quite as much credit as the reports from our own men. 
The statements ou both sides conspire to prove this war a piece of as ar- 
rant and suicidal folly as can well be conceived. 





DOUGLASS JERROLD AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Ir seems that Jerrold, by his condemnation of this war, had provoked 
from its abettors and apologists here some severe complaints; and from 
his answer to these, we take the following extracts: 


“We have been told to ‘look at that affair of Copenhagen.’ We have 
been desired to ‘run our eye along to India and China,’ Does past blood- 
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shed justify present carnage? Are murdered thousands, green in death, 
and festering in the sun, less horrible, because of the slaughtered tens of 
thousands long since resolved into the elements of earth? Is the ghastly 
battle-field of to-day made less ghastly by the battle-graves of even centu- 
ries past? Can time consecrate murder? If so, let all future homicides 
plead the precedent of Cain. 

We may, however, be permitted to reply to our transatlantic monitors, 
that ‘ we have run our eye along to India and China,’ following the bloody 
line there tracked by massacre, and ere this journal was in existence did 
then —in pages very familiar to the American world —denounce the 
evil, and, to the best of our powers, did endeavor to separate the bloody 
wickedness of war from the false glory with which the craft of rulers, and 
the wickedness and ignorance of the ruled have, to the wrong and misery 
of the world, invested it. In these pages, as elsewhere, we have never 
lost a seemly opportunity to expose and lay bare the big bully, glory; we 
have never failed to attempt to resolve the military laurel into its first éle- 
ments ; and what are they, at the best, but blood and tears ? ? 

We have lamented the war with Mexico, and we have never scrupled 
to condemn the vain-gloriousness with which, in certain American prints, 
the success of the war has been whooped and hallooed. What, at the 
best, is the conquest of Mexico, but the strong succeeding against the 
puny? Let us even grant it to be needful, that the weak should be 
coerced. Should the giant blow the trump so very boisterously, and wear 
such a bush of laurel in his casque, because he has beaten pigmies ? 
Surely it is difficult for a Gulliver to gather wreaths in Lilliput. Ameri- 
ca, too, has nobler victories, past and to come; let her, then, 


** Turn with mild sorrow from the victor’s car, 
‘And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse 
On that blest triumph, when the patriot sage 
Called the red lightnings from the o’er rushing cloud, 
And dashed the beauteous terrors on the earth, 
Smiling majestic ! ”’ 


But, we fear, it is a too common weakness of men who only shed ink, 
to think the shedding ef blood, with the attendant firing, and stimulus 
of flags, and drums, and trumpets, a glorifying employment of our kind. 
To these folks, war, like a sea-tempest, is a very grand sight at a distance. 
Thousands lying dead and wounded in the Gazette, impart a mysterious but 
withal a pleasurable excitement. It is otherwise, we take it, with the man 
who stumbles over the field itself, whose eyes are blasted_-with death and 
agony in inconceivable looks of horror, whose stomach heaves at the 
putrid mass, whose heart shrinks at the groans and cries of mutilated 
men. 

The beauties of war are to be truly seen where war has done his work ; 
in his bloody undress of wounds and gashes, Now, folks with pen and 
ink and paper are apt to prank the ogre in gold and scarlet, with not a 
feather ruffled — trim and point device ; war at areview. When the ser- 
geant gulls the recruit, he talks of glory, but not a word of wooden legs. 
Nevertheless, soldiers, men whose fields have been other than foolscap, 
are themselves apt to strip their trade to the naked truth. ‘It must be 
confessed, gentlemen, said Sir Harry Smith, some weeks since, when 
feasted by old soldiers at the Thatched House, ‘that ours is a damnable 
profession.’ No veteran denied the desolate verity. ‘ Ours is a damnable 

ofession!’? This would be a significant sentence, painted in blood-red 
etters in every mess-room. Very hard, but very true syllables these, flut- 
tering in the silken folds of every regimental banner.” 














Miscellaneous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


War versus Business. — The present condition of Europe signifi- 
cantly forebodes the baleful influence of war upon every department of 
business. Its preliminary excitements and uncertainties have already 
paralyzed everything; an almost unprecedented stagnation pervades all 
Europe; while in France the banks have suspended specie payments, 
and the Provisional Government has legalized the suspension ; failures 
without number are occurring among the largest houses; all kinds of busi- 
ness are brought to an ominous pause; and hundreds of thousands are 
thrown out of the employment which gave them bread. Nor do we es- 
cape the maelstrom; for one of our best informed commercial papers 
estimates, that this Revolution in France, even should it lead to no inter- 
national or civil wars, will occasion to the South a loss of nearly $21,000,- 
000 in a single year upon cotton, tobaccu, and rice alone. What then 
must be the sum total of loss to our whole country, to England, to Europe, 
and the world? What, especially if all Europe should again be plunged 
in war for ten or twenty years ? 


Foreien Operations, — The cause of peace is now demanding through- 
out Christendom the special efforts of its friends; and our English coad- 
jutors are promptly and resolutely meeting the demands of the crisis upon 
them, both in England and on the continent. We find reported in a sin- 
gle number of their Herald, the last one, subscriptions to the amount of 
some $2,500, for the sole purpose of resisting the proposal of their govern- 
ment to increase its military preparations, and consequently its general 
expenses. We are glad also to see a similar energy in other departments 
of this cause, and feel quite confident, that the friends of peace in Eng- 
land will gird themselves in earnest for the new and momentous crisis in 
the peace of Europe. 


Our own Operations — have continued much as usual; but witha 
very encouraging increase of disposition among the people to hear our 
lecturers on the subject, and to aid the cause by contribution and personal 
efforts. The circulation of the Advocate is steadily extending; and, be- 
sides our former agents, we have just commissioned the Rev. ALDEN 
Boynton to labor for us in Maine; an associate with Mr. Ladd, a tried 
and earnest friend of our cause, for whom we need not bespeak’a favora- 
ble hearing in his own State. 


Peace wita Mexico. — The surmises, briefly expressed on this subject 
in our last, have been realized sooner than we expected, in the receipt 
and ratification of a treaty, with some modifications not likely to render it 
acceptable to Mexico. Opinion, though somewhat divided, inclines very 
generally to the conclusion, that the treaty will be ratified, or will in some 
way end the war very soon. 


Review or THE Wak. — Our offer of a premium proposed, that the 
competing essays be ready four months after the close of the war; and, as: 
soon as the ratification of the treaty is reported, we shall publish precisely 
to whom and where they are to be presented. 
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IncorPORATION OF THE Societry.— The Legislature of this State, on 
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application of our Committee, has granted a charter which will be laid 
before the Society at its annual meeting in May. 


Anniversary. — The Society will hold its next Anniversary in Boston, 
on the last Monday in May, at 7 1-2 o’clock, P.M., in the Winter street 
Church. The Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D., of New York, is expected to 
deliver the Annual Address. Meeting for business at 4, P. M., in the vestry 


of the same church. 


PAPEL LLL wnw"* 


Receipts from February 15 to April 1. 


South Brookfield, $9 00 
E. Hampton, Sam’! Williston, 10 00 
Edward Smith, 5 00 
William Bement, 2 00 
Others in smallersums, 11 00—28 00 
Amherst, Luke Sweetser, 60 
John Dickinson, 200 
Others in smaller sums, 12 00-—20 00 
Greenfield, 2 00 
Deerfield, Rev. Dr. Williams, 1 00 


Northampton, J P. Williston, 
J. D. Whitney, 
Henry Bright, 
David Joy, 
Solomon Stoddard, 
W. H. Stoddard, 
E. Williams, 
Edward Clarke, 
William Clarke, 
S. F. Lymau, 
Joseph Lathrop, 
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Others in smaller sums, 19 50—55 50 
Philadelphia, Israel W. Morris, 20 00 
By Isaac Collins, Ste- 
phen P. Morris, 10 00 
‘sé ce Jere- 
miah Hacker, 5 00—35 00 


$1.00 additional from 
L.. Nicholson. 


New York, Edward J. Woolsey, 59 00 
Edward Corning, 10 00 
Lewis Tappan, 10 00 
Samuel Leeds, 10 00 
R. G. Williams, 5 00 
Robert Aikman, 5 00 
Hiram Barney, 5 00 
Dwight Lathrop, 5 00 
Geo. M. Tracy, 5 00 
C. W. Movre, 6 00 
J. R. — 5 00 
Anthony Lane, 5 00 





John Jay, 5 00 

G. N. Bleeker, 2 00 

H. M. Schieflia, 2 00 

Thomas Cock, 2 0 

Others, 3 00-135 00 
Burlington, Vt., James Dean, 5 00 

Noble Lovely, 2 00 

Others, 3 00—10 00 
W. Newbury, James Tewkesbury, 1 00 
Rockport, Col’n in Con’g’l Ch., 20 00 
Gt. Barrington, 9 25 
Lee, William Porter, 2 00 

Others in smaller sums, 8 00—1000 
Pittsfield, L Pomeroy, 2 00 

Others in smaller sums, 10 00—12 00 
Williamstown, Col’n ia Con’g’1Ch., 20 15 
North Adams, Collection, 4 08 
Peterboro’, N. Y., Gerrit Smith, 20 00 
Newark, N. J., 8. P. Smith, 5 00 
Strafford, Vt., A. H. Cutler, 2 00 
Providence, R. I., By H. H. Brown from 

the R. I Peace Society, 60 00 
New Bedford, W. C. Taber, 5 00 

A Friend, 10 00—15 00 
Boston, Jeremiah Hill, 10 00 

P. Greely, 5 00 

J H. Jones, 3 00—18 00 
Framingham. (part.) 11 75 
Natick, John Travis, 2 00 
Brookiine, N. H., Eleazer Gilson, 7 00 


By Rev. W. H. Dalrymple, 


Clintonville, Collection, 6 54 
Upton, ‘“ 3 55 
Uxbridge, Deac. Parkhurst, 50 
Hartford, Ct. 2 50 
Woonsocket, R.1., Col’n in Uni- 
versalist Ch. 7 51 
Westboro’, Col’n ata joint Lect. 5 55—26 15 
Publications sold at office, 32 17 
571 05 
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TeRrms.—Advocate of Peace, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making 
a volume in two years, One Dollar in advance. 


Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 

Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, 2 50 

Upham on Peace, - ° a 
Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. fora cent. 


Hancock on Peace, : : 
Dymond on War, - ‘ ‘ . 
Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 
A discount for gratuitous distribution. 


25 
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Boston, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec., W. C. Brown, Assist. Treasurer. 
New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 
ParLtapecpata, Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St. 





PostaGE—same as newspapers, by a decision of the P. M. Gen’l, as convey ing news. 
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